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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The Companion will be enlarged, and issued as 
an eight-page paper, on the 7th of January, 1869. 

The remaining numbers of this year’s volume 
will be sent free to all new subscribers. 

If you wish a Premium List, one will be sent 
you on application by letter, or otherwise, at this 
office. 

Send notice by letter if you wish your paper 
discontinued. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. We cannot find your name on 
our beoks unless this is done, 

Notify us---without fail---before January 1, 1869, 
if you do not wish to take the enlarged paper. 








For the Companion. 
THE “ELIASES.” 


Mr. Grayton was sitting in his office, on the mora- 
ing of the 25th of December, when he felt his elbow 
touched. Looking down, he saw standing there a rag- 
ged, dirty boy of ten years old—just such a child as 
you may see scores of in a great city. 

Nothing was more unusual than for any one to pen- 
etrate into Mr. Grayton’s sanctum unannounced. Even 
business men found this room in business hours diffi- 
cult of entrance, for Mr. Grayton was doing an im- 
mense work, and required the uninterrupted use of his 
time. 

Here, however, now stood this boy, and the moment 
he saw he had attracted the merchant’s attention, he 
held out his hand with the usual whine,— 

“Please give me a penny, to keep Christmas with, 

?? 
aT Who are you?” asked the merchant, looking at him 
with a kind smile. 

The boy took courage on the instant, and repeated 
his request. ‘‘A penny to keep Christmas with, please, 
ner, Johnny,” and Mr. Grayton’s smile grew even 
kinder, as he put down his papers and gave his atten 
tion to the child, “I will make a bargain with you. | 
don’t know how you came in here. How did you? 
Tell me that, first; and mind,-no lies. Let you and I 
tell the truth to each other.” 

Icrept in behind the boxes through the stores; and 
then when the old feller with light hair turned his 
back, I cut and run. I’ve watched you, sir, and” (his 
voice falling into the whine again) “‘you’ll give me a 
penny, cause it’s Christmas?” 

“{ will make a bargain with you, Johnny, by-and- 
by. Listen to me, first. Your name is Johnny, I sup- 


The boy shook his head, without answering. 

“QO, then, if Iam not to know what it is, you and I 
can’t trade. Good-morning.” 

“Tes”? — 

“Stop, Johnny. Remember, the first part of our bar- 
gain is, that you speak only the truth.” 

A faint color spread over the face, visible even through 
the dirt. Then the boy said, almost sulkily,— 

“There be so many of them.” 

“So many? Why, that is the way they christen 
royal children. You’re in luck.” 

“OQ, they are all Eliases.” 

“Elias? That’s a good name.” 

“No. Eliases. Juhnny, elias Tom, elias Dan, elias 
Bill, elias Sam Jones, elias”— 

“Yes, 1 understand. Well, now, drop the Eliases, 
and tell me what your mother calls you.” 

“Little divil, sarse-box, imp of Satan, brat; and 
when she is drunk, darling.” 

These words the boy said standing on one foot, swing- 
ing round on it as if it was a pivot. 

Mr. Grayton looked down, and saw the foot, bare, 
cracked open, and bleeding. 

“And yet,” he said, with a look of tender pity in his 
face, ‘not one of these is your real name.” 

“O, that’s Ted.” 

“Ted? Better yet. I like Ted. Now, Master Ted,” 
(no one had ever called him so before) ‘‘we’ll proceed 
with our bargain. If you will go out to the nearest 
Place where you can find water, and wash yourself 
clean—mind, now, I say clean, no streaks—I will give 
you a quarter when you come back.” 

From under the shock of dark hair, two blue eyes 
smiled; but the mouth Grew its corners down, and said, 
very plainly ,— 

“No, sir, you don’t catch me that way. When I come 
back you’ll be gone. ‘A bird in the hand is worth two 
inthe bush.’” So, instead of moving, Ted said, hold- 
ing out his hand, but without the whine,-now,— 

‘‘A penny to keep Christmas with, please, sir.” 

“For shame, Ted! Are you afraid to trust me? I 
Will wait here until you come back, if you come any 
time before two.” 

Now, it may perhaps not seem so to my readers, but 
Thold it to be one of the greatest compliments ever 
Paid to this good, rich man, that this little, wicked boy, 
born, I had almost said, to lie and steal; never spoken 
the truth to by others; cheated and abused by almost 
every body with whom he had come in contact, after 
looking sharply in Mr. Grayton’s face for a moment, 
thould have simply said, “Very well, sir,” and have 


EPHRAIM 


The merchant was deep in his business, and so long 
had Ted been away that he had almost forgotten him, 
when he felt another touch on his elbow, and there was 
the boy again. 

“OQ, so you are back,” he said, looking at him from 
head to foot; ‘‘and you have done your work well. 
Here is your quarter. Now go to the register and 
warm yourself; you look cold.” 

The boy literally grabbed—I know no other word that 
so well expresses the motion—the money, and obeyed; 
and the merchant, looking up only now and then from 
his paper, went on until he had finished reading it, 
then putting it away, he said, pleasantly,— 

“Are you warm, Ted?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The kindly warmth and the unusual application of 

water had so changed the boy, I think even his mother 
would hardly have known him. As Mr. Grayton drew 
up his chair and sat down beside him, he saw a pale, old 
face—how could it have been otherwise!—a cunning, 
wicked expression, which use had made natural to 
small, somewhat delicate features; large, blue eyes, and 
lashes so long that they gave a peculiar, softened look, 
utterly at variance with every other story which the 
face told. 
Every particle of dirt had been removed, and in some 
places the skin with it. The feet were tied up in bits 
of old play-bills, and some of the rags on the clothes 
were tied together, also, with ends of colored twine. 
Altogether the boy was, if any thing, more pitiable 
looking than before; for now the wear and tear of his 
life of sin and shame was distinctly visible. 

“Ted,” said Mr. Grayton, after looking at him for a 
few minutes in silence, ‘‘should you like to be a rich 
man?” 

“Kinder guess I should,” said Ted, readily. 

“Sbould you like to own.a.arge store, filled up to the 
top of the sixth story with goods, as I do to-day ?” 

“Guess I should,” again answered the boy. 

Mr. Grayton took out a well-filled purse and laid it 
down on the table near him. Ted watched him nar- 
rowly, his eyes opening wider and wider every moment. 

“Now suppose I left my purse there, and went out 
into the next room, shutting the door between us, could 
you help taking one of those bills?” 

It was enough to make the tears come into any body’s 
eyes, to see the wild, longing look that dashed into the 
boy’s face, and to watch the almost convulsive twitch- 
ing of his long, supple fingers. 

“You couldn’t, could you? Well, I am not going to 
tempt you, poor little Ted.” P 

Poor little Ted! Poor little Ted! The boy kept re- 
peating these words over and over again, as he sat 
there, looking from the open pocket-book to the mer- 
chant, and from the merchant back to the open pocket- 
book. Nobody had ever said poor to him before.— 
Did this great man, with his gentle, kindly face look- 
ing down into his, pity him?—bim, with only his Eli- 
ases and mother’s profanities for his names. 

“You have stolen, Ted?” asked Mr. Grayton, at last. 

Ted nodded his head. 

“Often?” 

He nodded his head again, then added, in a whisper, 
“but they didn’t cotch me, though.” 

Mr. Grayton put up his money, walked two or three 
times up and down the room, then came back to the 
spot where Ted still sat, intently watching him. 

“Must you steal, and lie, and swear? Don’t you 
think you could get along without them, if you had 
something else to do?” 

Ted only opened his eyes the wider, dropping his 
mouth open now, also. 

“Listen, Ted;’”’ and Mr. Grayton put his hand gently 
on the boy’s rough, dishevelled hair. ‘You asked me 
for a penny to_keep Christmas with. Do you know 





fone out. 








ENDWAYS. 


“Dress ’em up pretty in green; have lots of slick 
things to buy and sell; bouncing big turkeys, and my 
eye!”’—the old, wicked look settling down again— 
‘don’t they go it?” 
“But who made Christmas? What does it mean?” 
“Guess it growed,” said Ted, with a leer. 
“Did you ever hear of Jesus Christ, who came to love 
and save just such boys as you are?”’ 
“Guess I have. I’ve been to mission school. Give 
me a penny, and I'll sing youa songz I learnt there,” 
beginning a vulgar street song. “No, that aint it. 
Now here goes!” and he broke out, in a rich contralto 
voice, into , 

“Come to Jesus,.”’ 
“Yes,” said Mr. Grayton, after having listened to the 
tune and words, given perfectly to the end, ‘‘that is the 
same Jesus whose birthday Christmas is.” 
“Birthday? What is that?” 
“The day upon which He was born. When is your 
birthday ?” 
“Guess I never had one. Dun know.” 
“To-day,” went on Mr. Grayton, without taking any 
notice of this answer, ‘Jesus Christ came into the 
world to be the friend and Saviour of just such lost lit- 
tle boys as you are. Do you understand me?” 
“Shouldn’t wonder,” answered Ted, making an evi- 
dent effurt to do so. 
“But He can’t be your friend so long as you sin—lie, 
steal, swear and the like. He don’t love boys that 
have Eliases. He wants them good, honest and true 
Teds; and nothing else.” 
“They would cotch me, then.” 
“You must not do any thing for which they would 
want tocatch you. Now, Ted, I began by asking you 
if you would like to be a rich man and own a big store 
like this. Do you know I never did any of those wick- 
ed things when I was a little boy like you. If I hadI 
should have been in jail, or dead, and not here to-day. 
My name was always John Grayton, and never any 
thing else; and when Christmas, this very Christmas 
came, I used to go to church and hear what Christ had 
done for me—how He was a baby, and laid in a man- 
ger, with the great, brown-eyed cattle round Him, and 
how angels sang His birth-hymn.” 

Mr. Grayton stopped abruptly. Ted, evidently, was 
not interested in a word he was saying. 

‘“‘Ted,” he said, after a moment’s pause, “I will make 
another bargain with you.” 

Ted was again all attention. Was there another 
quarter coming? Whata lucky Christmas this was! 

“Tam going to trust you fora little while, and see 
whether it is possible to make a good, honest boy of 
you. I want you to begin this very Christmas day, be- 
cause to-day it seems as if Christ was a little nearer to 
His children than at any other time, and even more 
ready and willing to help them. Nowif I give you 
work and pay you well will you undertake to do it 
faithfully and honestly?” 

All the vagabond blood in the boy rushed, for a mo- 
ment, tumultuously into his face. Hebe honest? He 
stop all his wicked ways and turn good, like the chil- 
dren the mission hymns told him about? He, Ted, 
with all his Eliases, and his profane words, and his sly 
tricks, with his artful dodges and his cunning lies? 
He, Ted? 

Mr. Grayton did not speak to him as he sat there 
with this train of thought pushing and jostling itself 
through his mind. He still walked up and down his 
office, only stopping now and then to watch the chang- 
ing, expressive face. 

“Well?” he said, at last. 

“TI don’t think I can help it,”’ burst out Ted. “You 
see, sir, I've got the hang of ’em, and they will 
come.” 

These were the first honest words the boy had ever 


“Tam going totrust you, thouzh, T31,” We. Gra 
ton said; ‘trust you until you deceiveme. Here, now, 
to begin, is ten dollars. Go out, bay yourself-a good, 
new suit of clothes. Get warm stockings and soft, easy 
shoes for those sore feet. Have your hair cut and 
cleatied. Put away the old life with these old clothes, 
little Ted, and on this beautiful Christmas come to 
Christ and come to me, and be our new-born boy.” 
Ted could not understand these words fully; he un- 
derstood far better the expression of the noble faee that 
beamed down into the dark ni,rht of his neglected boy- 
hood, bringing with it the glad light of the risen star 
of Bethlehem. 

“Pat away the old clothes, and with them the old 
life, Ted. Patitaway! Put it away!” 

Before an hour had passed, there stood Ted in Mr. 
Grayton’s office once more, clad from head to foot in 
the new dress. What of the new life? 

Five years from this day Mr. Grayton is sitting again 
in his office, and his door opens softly after a slight 
tap. sd 

“T have come,” said a tall, fine looking boy, “to 
bring you a little picture I have drawn for a Ohristmas 
present to you. It’s not done well, sir, but it tells a 
story.” 

The picture was of a ragged, dirty boy, standing by 
an office table, a gentleman looking kindly down upon 
him, with his hand on the boy’s head. Under it was 
simply written, “Eliases.” 

With this picture was a photograph of the giver, un- 
der it written, ‘‘Edward Bates.” 

“O Ted,” said Mr. Grayton, his eyes dim with tears 
as he looked at them, “you are my Christmas present, 
the costliest and the dearest God ever gave me;”’ and 
he stretched his hand out to the boy. ‘We will never 
either of us forget that happy Christmas day.” 
LEDGESIDEB. 


or 





For the Companion. 
EPHRAIM ENDWAYS. 


When Squire Monmouth came home one summer 
from a short visit to his city friends, he brought with 
him a youngster whom he called ‘‘a sort of third eous- 
in” named Ephraim Hendys—or, as the cockney affec- 
tation of its owner pronounced it—’Endys. 

Now the squire’s farm hands, accustomed all their 
lives to plain Smith, Brown, Jones and Robinson, eould 
make as little of this name, as of the youngster him- 
self. Their efforts at speaking it, when Ephraim 
came into the field, resulted in a ludicrous variety 
of sounds. This continued till one day, seeing him 
pass full Jength through a hole in an old board fence to 
save himself from a big ’orned bull, as he said, the 
practical fellows unanimously dubbed him Ephraim 
“Endwise,” or ““Endways.” 

Longer familiarity with the movements and manners 
of young Hendys, proved the appropriateness of this 
odd designation. As he was a tall stripling, and apt to 
put on‘airs; strutting, with the ends of his thumbs in 
his arm-holes, and with his elbows pushed out to a peak; 
shaking hands with the ends of his fingers, and nod- 
ding “how d’ye do?” with the end of his nose; his ap- 
pearance rather justified the notion that he was pretty 
much made up of ends. 

The nick-name “Endways,” therefore, stuck to him 
all summer, and a good while afterward. 

Ephraim was, of course, very much of a novice in 
rural matters, and the farm-hands found in him an un- 
failing source of fun. 

He had come into the country to have a good time, 
and none of his mishaps could prevent him from fol 
lowing up his purpose. 

One of his favorite performances was breaking up 
bumble-bees’ nests, and such was the laughter provoked 
among the field-hands by the droll gymnastics which 
his blundering operations made necessary, that Squire 
Monmouth began to think his work suffered somewhat 
in consequence. No matter if a shower was coming up, 
and every man in a fever of a hurry, the sight of Bph- 
raim running across the lot with bees in his hair, and 
slapping himself desperately with fright and pain, was 
sure to set all the help into convulsions of mirth, that 
rendered raking and pitching out of the question. 

One day our “‘city chap” lighted upon a nest that 
pleased him hugely—at adistance. ‘Reel’oney-bees!” 
he shouted, announcing his discovery in great twi- 
umph. 

Elated at the prospect of a prize, he at once set about 
“reducing” the little castle. His awkward approaches 
roused the tawny garrison, and brought them all upon 
him. 

Then commenced in good earnest, a very laughable 
performance. Tormented to fury, poor Endways ran 
as fast as his legs would carry him, uttering exclama- 
tions of pain, ducking his head, and kicking his heels, 
and brandishing his long arms like a mad acrobat. A 
headlong tumble into the brook at the foot of the 
meadow, ended the scene. 

Hendys continued to justify his title, to the last. 
His persevering improvement of what the jokers in the 
field called his “‘fac’lty o’ gittin’ at every thing wrong 
eend fo’mst” brought him into comical and tragieal 
situations enough to satisfy the most insatiable adven- 








what Christmas is?” 


knowingly spoken in his whole life. 


turer, 
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Follewing out his original intention of having a “good 
time,” he never grew tired of meddling about the farm, 
and prowling over and under the haymows. At last, 
while engaged in ‘‘’unting ’en’s eggs” in the barn, he 
succeeded in putting himself in a predicament that 
came very near proving & serious one. 

After exhausting all the nooks and corners above 
ground in the round of his explorations, he conceived 
the brilliant idea of poking under the barn for eggs. 

Here, at least, was undiscovered territory, and a fine 
field for original investigations. Nothing could be 
more likely, he thought, than that a hen which wished 
to “‘steal a nest” (as the country-folks called it) should 
quietly slip through one of the holes in the old under- 
pinning and deposit her oval treasures behind the pro- 
tection of some friendly sleeper. 

Full of enthusiasm at the thought of the hat full of 
eggs he was sure to find in this new hiding-place, 
Ephraim pulled away the stones beneath the sill of the 
barn, till he had made a place large enough to pass his 
body, and forthwith wriggled himself under the floor 
like a great lizard. 

Once here he found a difficulty. It was so dark he 
could searcely see his hand. If he expected to conduct 
a successful search, light was a somewhat important 
consideration—what should our hero do? Crawl out 
“endways,” as he crawled in? It would have been well 
for him if he had. 

Pretty soon, however, his eyes grew accustomed to 
the darkness, and he was able to see well enough to dis- 
tinguish a hen’s nest from a stone-heap. Then, if 
worst came to worst, he could feel, you know. 

He decided to goon. Locomotion was rather labo- 
rious on all fours—in fact, on the flat of his stomach for 
most of the time; but Ephraim kept a stiff upper-lip, 
and slowly worked his way under the centre of the 
floor. 

A faint glimpse of something white gave him new 
courage, and he redoubled his exertions. The space 
grew narrower and narrower. A moment more and he 
would knove whether he had a prize or not. Alas! 

“The best laid schemes 0’ mice and men, 
Gang aft agley.”’ 

Suddenly he discovered that he could not move. He 
tried to back out, butin vain. His body was wedged 
under a sleeper, and to his horror he felt himself held 
fast beyond the possibility of escape! 

It now occurred to the unhappy youth, for the first 
time, what a fool he was, and as the possible conse- 
quences of his silly burrowing suggested themselves to 
him, he lost no time in making use of his excellent pair 
of lungs. 

Loud and long he lifted up his voice, stopping only 
at intervals to breathe and listen. But his bellowing 
and begging brought no aid. From ten o’clock till 
noon he exercised his vocal powers without a hearer, 
save the rats and toads, that wondered at, but did not 
appreciate bim. 

Froin noon til night he howled, and shrieked, and 
hooted, as he could gather strength lying therein the 
dirt and mulch under the stable-floor. The big oak 
sleeper held him like a steel-trap. When would he ever 
get away? 

The Squire and his men were off to the foul meadows 
and had their dinner with them, intending to stay all 
day. If any inquiry was made for him at home, his 
absence would be accounted for on the supposition that 
he had gone with the hay-makers. The barn was a 
good distance from the house, and even had it been 
nearer, the shouts of poor Hendys under the sleepers, so 
far from alarming the neighborheod, as they would 
have done any where above ground, made little more 
noise than a fly buzzing in a jug. 

Rvening came and Betty milked the cows at the pas- 
ture-bers, instead of driving them to the yard. Eph- 
raim was in despair. Dinnerless and supperless, his 
stomach, tod, felt empty as a pauper’s wallet. When 
would help com>? 

At last the great hay-wagon camethundering up. As 
soon as it stopped, Endways, now hoarse as a frog, im- 
proved his opportunity to call for help once more. 

At length he was heard. The stable-floor was pulled 
up, and the unfortunate fellow was drawn out of his 
durance, by the heels, amid the wonder and merriment 
of the men. 

“Zounds, boy!” cried one old wag, “I respect ye. 
Samson brought down the house, but here’s a feller has 
had a whole barn on his back all day.” 

When Ephraim went back to the city, he knew a good 
deal more than he did before his visit to Squire Mon- 
mouth’s, and years after, when he repeated his excur- 
sion into the country,he brought fewer airs, betrayed 
less greenness, and did less prying and poking. 

T 
———___ +o — 
For the Companion 
THE CHICKEN-SNAKE. 


A description of this variety of snakes is one I enter 
upon with some reluctance. Whether through igno- 
rance, or its being confounded with others of totally dif- 
ferent Labits, or the want of knowledge of color, there 
is great disagreement in this country about its general 
characicristics. 

It is occasionally called the garter-snake, king-snake, 
or chicken-sndke. Itis not the garter-snake of Virginia 
or Maryland, for that is striped from head to tail, with 
yellow and dark brown lines. It is called the king- 
snake irom its disposition to fight and kill other snakes. 
It is called the chicken-snake from its proclivity to 
swallow eggs, and very yeung chickens. 

It is not venomous. I never heard of its having bit- 
ten any person, though itis often found about dwell- 
ings. It certainly has the most solid body and tough- 
est skin of all the known varieties, and it is harder to 
Igill than any I have ever met with. 

You caf break the vertebrx or back- bone of any snake 
by the siightest stroke, with the smallest stick. Not 
80 with this snake. You may beat him, indeed, stamp 
upon lim- quite severely, yet his body seems to resist 
the impression of your foot or stick, and his head is im- 
measurably harder than that of other snakes. 

But tue most singular feature about him is his power 
to lenytien himself out—elongate himself, as it were. 
I killed one some time since, to examine him, and was 
satistied after his death that he was fully one-third 
shorter than before. 


The chicken-snake is generally about three feet long, 
head quite small, body slender, say two and a half inches 
in circumference, tail very tapering, skin hard and ap- 
parently scaly or rough. He lies very still when you 
approach him; manifests no disposition to get out of 
the way, or attack you. His head is black. Around 
his neck is a yellow ring, looking like a collar. His 
body is covered with square blocks running crosswise, 
alternately black and red, deep red, each block hav- 
ing a line of yellow on the four sides. They are not 
square, like a checker-board, but oblong. The belly isa 
dirty white, and the scales or rings more defined on the 
under part than on any other variety, showing conclu- 
sively its extraordinary flexibility and power. 

He will kill a snake several times larger than himself. 
He seizes him near the head, coils himself round the 
body, and crushes him by contraction, precisely as the 
boa-constrictor is said to destroy its prey. 

A friend of mine, upon whose veracity I can rely, re- 
lated to me the following anecdote of this snake: 

He had a favorite hen sitting upon ten or twelve eggs; 
she was about to hatch her brood. One morning’ he 
entered the chicken-house at an early hour, when he 
saw a snake in possession of the hen, eggs and nest. 
He had the neck of the hen in his extended jaws, and 
his body in seven coils or knots; in each coil an egg. 

Now the circumference of an ordinary sized egg is 
five inches exactly, if a little larger, six inches. But 
take the average, five inches—this snake, with the coil 
round the neck of the hen, made eight coils. Eight 
times five are forty; therefore he had stretched himself 
to forty or forty-five inches, exclusive of a portion of 
the tail, which is always used asafulcrum. Theactual 
length of this snake was not much more than three feet 
after he was killed. He had, evidently, extended him- 
self fully one-third of his entire length, in embracing 
the hen and eggs in the various coils. 

I do not know whether this idea of mine, that some 
snakes have the power of extending themselves, is a 
new one or not. I wish it could be confirmed by some 
one else. L. B. B. 





For the Companion. 
NARROW ESCAPE OF TWO DIVERS. 


There are two things which I do not care ever to do 
—dive down into the sea ina diving-bell, and dive up 
into the air in a balloon. 

It may be necessary for somebody to do these dan- 
gerous things, though about that, in most cases, I have 
my doubts, and I can conceive of some possible situ- 
ations where I might be laughed at as a coward, for re- 
fusing to make such a venture. But I candidly confess 
that, with my present scruples, neither wounded pride 
nor hereic ambition would be strong enough to cause 
me to venture from terra firma very far, either in an up- 
ward or downward direction. 

That splendid break-neck plaything of science, the’ 
balloon, cannot, however, quite rival in fearfulness the 
mysterious instrument called the diving-bell, 

During the attempt made some years ago, to raise 
the vessels sunk in the Crimean war, off Sebastopol, 
two divers were making a deseent in a large diving-bell. 
By some strange accident the heavy vehicle became de- 
tached from the chain tackling that held it, and sank, 
with fearful rapidity, towards the bottom. 

For a moment the terrified inmates looked at each 
other without speaking a word. Both realized at the 
same instant, the appalling nature of their disaster. 
Even by the dim light that penetrated through the deep 
water and glimmered through the lenses of their sub- 
marine prison, the fear and consternation pictured on 
their features, showed plain enough never to be forgot- 


ten. 

The jerk of the separation frem the lowering chain, 
had broken their breathing-pipe. In a minute the 
poor divers felt their few feet of air growing thick and 
poisonous. 

“Weare lost!” one of them gasped. 

“I know it,” returned the other, in a tone of surly 
despair. 

Vainly their hammers rung upon the sides of the bell 
the signal of distress. Vainly they looked out if 
perchance the cable was yet insight. Then with blood- 
shot eyes and dizzy brain they clung to each other, ex- 
pecting soon to expire. 

Creatures of the sea flounced and wallowed around 
them as they sank down, or slid and wriggled close be- 
side their ill-fated ark, as if insulting their misery. 

The bell was sinking in a deeper place than any that 
had been previously tried; for as the exploring company 
had but just changed their point of operations, this was 
the first descent. 

Any possible hope, therefore, that might have sus- 
tained the unfortunate divers, of assistance reaching 
them from the surface before it was too late, was cut off 
by the consideration of the unfamiliar soundings and 
the unknown nature of the bottom below. 

The edge of the huge diving-bell might catch a pro- 
jecting rock, or some part of the rigging of a sunken 
vessel, and be overset, in which case, of course, the wa- 
ter rushing in would drown them in an instant. 

Besides, the terrible sense of suffocation rapidly put 
it out of their power to do any thing to help themselves, 
even had their desperate condition preserved the chance 
to them. 

The last that either could remember, as his senses 
drifted slowly into the fatal asphyxia which precedes 
death by poisoned breathing, was the husky voice of 
his companion in his ear, panting out, “Dying, dying 
—geod-by.” 

All was consternation in the ship, and air boat, as soon 
as the parting of the cable and life-tube was observed. 
Was there any hope, even the least, of rescuing the 
hapless divers so suddenly and distressingly cut off 
from the cheerful upper world. 

The repeated signals of the poor fellows were heard 
coming up distinctly, with the peculiar sound made al- 
ways by an under-water blow. 

Grappling-hooks were at once thrown out by the pity- 
ing crew, but to no purpose. 

The signals continued, though fainter. 
ceased. Were the men dead? 

Providentially, a diver in submarine armor was above 
water at the moment, in one of the nearest ships of the 
squadron, and just ready to go down again. 


Soon they 





He was hailed, and a few strong strokes of skilful 





oars brought him to the spot with such dispatch, that 
the signals had hardly ceased from below, before he 
stepped into the air-boat where the lost mariners’ brok- 
en life-tube lay. 

Attaching additional weights to his feet, the diver 
immediately dropped himself over the side, and with a 
hook attached to a cable in his hand, shot to the bot- 
tom like a deep-sea plummet. 

He fastened the heok, and gave the signal, when, as 
rapidly as muscle and windlass and good will could 
do it, the bell and its human occupants were heaved to 
the surface, and hauled aboard. 

At first it was thought that the two divers were dead; 
but the air and the attentions of the capable surgeon, 
soon awoke in them the little remnant of life that re- 
mained, and they breathed again. 

It was some time before they were sufficiently con- 
scious to realize their escape from death; but after that, 
their recovery was rapid, and in a day or two, though 
still feeling weak from the terrible pressure their sys- 
tems had suffered, they were walking about deck with 
thankful hearts. 

They, however, were never able to go down in a diy- 
ing-bell again—nor did they ever wish to. 
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THE ENLARGED COMPANION. 
To be a companion is well enough, and agreeable 


enough, provided one is the companion of the right 
sort of people; but to be a “Companion” for hosts of 
eager, enthusiastic friends, who praise you behind your 


back—introduce you to all their acquaintances—and 


think there never was anybody in this world like you 


—is something very much more than agreeable. 

But of all the warm-hearted, affectionate friends that 
ever any companion had, those of our little forty-two 
year old paper, that is about to appear in a new dress, 
ought to bearoff thepalm. For enthusiasm, and down- 
right, practical good will, they do “beat all!”’ 

Every where the announcement of the proposed en- 
largement of the Companion, has been received by its 
friends with assurances of delight. Encouraging words, 
and compliments too flattering to be repeated, make 
the little sheet almost glow with pleasure. Subscrip- 
tions renewed, and new names sent by ardent workers, 


flow in like a deep, full stream, that almost threatens a 


flood. 
Well, it is easy to say, “thank you,” for all this de- 


lightful appreciation and good will; but it is not so 


easy to make mere words express the full acknowledg- 
ments of the heart. 
young friends will not be disappointed in their antici- 
pations respecting the enlarged paper. In its fresh, at- 


tractive reading, and bright, new dress, it will prove at 


many a pleasant fireside, the most acceptable ‘‘Com- 
PANION,” its friends have ever seen. 
—_— +e = 
For the Companion. 
WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


“There was quite a scare, uncle, at Aunt Mary’s 


house, to-day.” 

“‘What caused it? 

“Why, Nellie, the baby, was as near being poisoned, 
as she could possibly be. The girl had been cleaning 


the kitchen stove and left a saucer of black lead on the 


floor. The baby got it and must have eaten quite a 
quantity, for her mouth and tongue were black as 
ink.” ; 

“And her hands and clothes were as black as her 
tongue, no doubt?” 

“Of course—why do you laugh? The family thought 
only of the poison—and, perfectly terrified, sent for the 
doctor in great haste.” 

“But was it poison, after all?” 

“Didn’t you tell me, a few days ago, that all the pre- 
parations of lead were more or less poisonous ?”’ 

“Well, yes—I think I did.” 

“Then why do you question whether black lead is 
poisonous?” 


“Because calling a thing lead, decsn’t make it lead— 


does it?” 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

“What kind of wood is that which you hold in your 
hand?” 

“It’s a piece of pine.” 

“Very gcod. Nowsuppose! should call it mahogany 
—would that change its nature?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Just so. Now the plumbago, with which the girl 


polishes the stove, is not lead at all—it is only called 


lead.” 


‘‘Not lead? Why, no one supposes itis sheet lead, or 
bar lead, but it is a particular kind, called black lead— 


is it not?” 


“No; there is not a particle of lead in its composi- 
It is charcoal and iron; or carbon an} iron, to 


tion. 
speak more chemically.” 
“Tron, do you say?” 


“Yes, indeed—a very solemn fact, one might infer, 
from the expression of your face—but a fact, never- 


theless.” 


“Come uncle, don’t be personal; but are not pencils 
made ef the same material that they polish stoves 


with?” 
“Yes, pretty much.” 


“And doesn’t every body call them lead-pencils? I 
should be laughed at in the stores, if I were to ask for 


an iron pencil!” 


‘All that is metallic about those pencils, is iron, even 


if they sheuld laugh at you.” 


‘*Well, I suppose it is as you say; but I really should 
like to consult some other authority. Let me look at 


Noah Webster.” 


“Very good—look for plumbago. See what the sa- 


gacious old lexicographer says about that!” 
“I have it! 
carbon, usually, but not necessarily, with a little iron 


With the exception of diamond, it is one of the purest 
It is used for pen- 


forms of carbon found in nature. 
cils, &c., and is popularly called BLACK LEAD.’ ” 
“Are you satisfied now?” 


“TI must be, I suppose. But in the name of common 
sense, why did they call it ‘lead,’ if they knew it was 


iron, or, at all ev. nts, carbon?” 


“It’s not at all likely its true character was known, 
when its name was given. In former times they were 


This, however, can be said,—our 


‘PLUMBAGO—a mineral consisting of 


———_ 


apt to be led into mistakes of this nature. Sulphuric 

acid used to be called oil of vitriol, &c.” 

“Why not, then, call black lead plumbago, and get 

rid of the error?” 

“Well, that wouldn’t improve the matter much—for 

plumbago is derived from a word which means lead: 

so that giving it the Latin form, would leave your ob. 

jection untouched—there would still be a disagreement 

between the name and the thing.” 

“Then all I have to say is, that with all our boasting, 

our language is not perfected, yet.” 

“Who ever thought itwas? Not Webster, I’m sure,” 
“SPECTAOLES.” 
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For the Companion. 
JIM’S BIRTHDAY. 


Mattie Mitchell was perfectly discouraged. She was 
a brave girl, too, and could go through a week of east 
wind, or untie as many as two knots in her shoe-lacing, 
without losing heart or declaring she “‘never did see ip 
all her life.” 

What was the matter now? She stopped practising, 
and still drumming a little with one hand, she laid the 
other on the piano and leaned her head down onit. | 
think one or two hot tears ran down the face that no. 
body could see. At least, the few wandering notes of 
the piano were sad, and showed some real trouble lay 
very heavily on her heart. 

I can’t tell how long she would have sat there if the 
back door had not opened and shut noisily, and a gen- 
eral commotion of whistling and knocking about of 
boots ensued. 

“I say! Mother! 
found it all!” 
Mattie started up. “Jim, is that you? What is it?” 
“O, there you are. Well, I wish you’d get me some 
kind of supper—just a bite of any thing—I don’t care 
what. I got out of the shop early, and I’m right off— 
can’t wait for tea.” 

Mattie began to stir about in the direction of closets 
and refrigerators, sorely puzzled at heart. His off-hand 
manner and rough tone foreboded no good—and such 
a brother as he used to be! 

“O dear, dear!” she said, down in her heart. 

“Quick as I can,Jim. Doyou want some cold meat? 
O, here are some tarts;” and she brought out whatever 
goodies could be found. It was a little coaxing in- 
stinct, for she was saying to herself, all the time, “I do 
wish he’d tell me where he is going.” 

She sat down by him when his supper was ready. 
“Are you going to be gone late?” 

“Late? Idon’t know. Girls shouldn’t be inquisi- 
ive.” 

“Any way, Jim, you aren’t going with that hateful 
Tom Meacham, and Waters, and those. Are you?” 
He turned red. “Mat, I do wish you’d let me alone. 
What’s Tom Meacham to you? You don’t know any 
thing about him. I’ve told you before there isn’ta 
freer-handed fellow in the shop than he is. He’s as 
generous as Topham is mean.” 

“O, but Jim, he does smoke so, and he’s the first one 
that ever got you to go to those horrid billiard places. 
O dear, I wish you wouldn’t.” 

Mattie’s lip trembled and her poor little voice choked. 
This was the great trouble that had stopped her prac- 
tising many a day lately, and held her soft grey eyes 
wide open, late, late, many a night. Jim was getting 
into such dreadful ways, and all she could say didn’t 
make a bit of difference. 

Before he went into the shop he had been sucha 
“home boy,” Mrs. Mitchell said; always so ready to do 
any thing for her or Mattie, and never caring the least 
for going anywhere evenings. 

But lately it was all different. This very night he 
was planning what would have made her heart nearer 
breaking than ever, if she had knownit. He knewit 
was wrong, and that made him push his chair back 
with a snap, and answer,— 

“T tell you you don’t know any thing about it. 
There isn’t any more harm in a game of billiards than 
there isin croquet, that you are so everlastingly play: 
ing with that stupid Jennie Rice. A fellow must have 
some fun.” 

“O, but Jim;” and she broke quite down. 

The sight of her crying wasn’t very pleasant, and 
Jim was not in a mood to be softened by it. 

“Mat, whata fuss! Do clear up and let me alone. 
What with fretting, and moping around, and looking 
at a fellow as solemn as an owl, it is enough. to make 
one never want to come home at all.” 

Slam went the door, and he was gone—her brother, 
that never spoke a rough word to her in their whole 
life till three months ago. It was hard. She eried on 
bitterly awhile. It was one of those times that bring 
the beginnings of little lines in the forehead. 

Mattie Mitchell, however, hadn’t lived sixteen years 
in the world, with those quick, bright eyes, and in 
stinct enough for ten girls, to give up all for lost, with- 
out trying more than one way. 

She began to think, after the sharp pain had settled 
into a quieter aching. ‘One thing, there’s no nse it 
saying another word. It only makes him worse. He 
hates to be opposed, and it just sets him in his owl 
way.” 

She wondered how far wrong he had gone. Billiards 
might be just like eroquet; but Jennie Rice had told 
her something she knew about it—how it was almost 
impossible not to drink in those places; how every 
body was expected to take a glass, and gamble, ee 
Jim was proud. She knew that, and that he wouldn't 
be laughed at, or called. mean and queer. 

Besides, something had changed him. He was cross 
or moody most of the time, and out late, and had s0 
many headaches. 

“J must do something,” she said again; “‘but it isnt 
.| finding fault. What can I do?” 

Day after day she pondered over it. She kept her 
determination. Not one word more did Jim hear about 
bis ways or doings. Mattie laughed and talked about 
every thing amusing she could think of, while he was 
at home. Jim watched her, and secretly relented & 
good deal. ; 

When he looked at her playing with the kittens, and 
frolicking about as if she had no trouble in the world, 
knowing well enough in his heart what it was all for 


Mat! Where’s any body? Con- 
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and that she was keeping every thing down she thought 
would displease him, he hated himself, sometimes. 

“Makes a fellow feel mean,” he thought; but he 
couldn’t quite come to the resolution of breaking off 
the miserable ways, and making the little girl happy 
again. , 

But Jim hadn’t seen the end of it yet. 

One day Mattie went into the jeweller’s on the cor- 
ner, and stayed a long time. 

“Well, she was hard to suit,’ Mr. Steele said to his 
clerk, after she had gone out. 

Yes; but Mr. Steele didn’t appreciate the matter at all. 

The fifteenth of June was Jim’s birthday. The night 
pefore, when he went up to his room, he saw a package 
on the table, directed in Mattie’s hand. 

“For my darling brother Jim; and many happy 
pirthdays.”’ 

He untied it, feeling rather queerly in the region of 
the heart as it came to him that he paid no attention 
to Mattie’s last birthday, and how he used to love to 
get something for her on that day, and roll it up in 
gbout seventeen different pieces of paper, to hear her 
scream with delight when she fairly came down to the 
pottom, and found, perhaps, a cunning dolls’ tea-set or 
atiny stove for the same important use. 

He untied the parcel, and what should it be but the 
very prettiest of watch-chains, made out of Mattie’s 
own hair, with gold ends and every thing just what he 
had wanted so, and Mattie knew it. 

I don’t know whether I can tell you what Jim Miteh- 
ell, did or how he felt just that minute. 

“How under the sun did she buy such a thing as 
that?” thought he. 

Then it flashed through his mind that a few weeks 
ago there had been a small ecstasy, one night, when 
the mail came in, with a letter from Uncle George, en- 
closing what looked to Mattie a large amount of money, 
“to get some trifle you want for yourself, little minx,” 
the letter said. He remembered the talk; how she 
went into a glee—which was Mattie’s own, and not to 
be described—over the pln she could buy, and had 
needed, O, such a great while. 

It occurred to him, just now, that he never had seen 
that pin—then he understood. 

Well, nobody could envy him that next hour or two. 
Somehow, James B. Mitchell was about as hateful and 
tormenting a person to the young man, who sat with 
his head bent down, or walked back and forth through 
the room—as tormenting a person as could be endured. 

I won’t tell much about it. Young men don’t like to 
think about the time when tears and sobs came and 
they couldn’t help it; but if you had kept such a 
little sister as that awake, crying, and moaning, and 
praying for you so many nights while you were— 
where?—wouldn’t you be ashamed not to feel some- 
thing when it all came over you, and she had done 
such a thing as this? 

It made the bright light, and the rolling balls, and 
the loud songs, and the decanters in the corner seem 
berrible to him, somehow, and all the while Mattie had 
been giving up, giving up what she wanted, just to 
please him. 

The next morning when Jim came down stairs, some- 
body was laying the breakfast table, humming to her- 
self and talking to the kitten on her shoulder. 

Kitty had the worst of what came next. 

“Mattie,” said he, after a great hug like old times, 
only better. 

She looked at him. 

“No, no, you sha’n’t. You are the dearest old Jim— 
you sha’n’t.”’ , 

“Well, if you won’t let me say any thing, you’ll see, 
you little’—and then he caught her up again—and be- 
tween the eyes and the tones of their voices the story 
was told without words, and since that day I don’t 
think there has been a better brother or a happier sis- 
ter in New England than Jim Mitchell and this same 
gray-eyed, wise little one. 

For the Companion. 
“DON’T TELL MOTHER.” 
To-day I was in a fruit and confectionary shop, when 
alady with a bright little boy of six, entered. 
“What shall you buy me to-day, auntie?” asked the 
child. 
“Not a single thing. I promised your mother I 
wouldn’t.” 
“I want some candy!” he teased. 
“T haven’t a cent.” 
“Just now you had some change, and I saw it, and I 
want some candy,”’ he persisted. 
“If ’ll buy you just one stick, won’t you tease for 
any more ?”” 
*No.” 
The candy was bought. ‘Now don’t you tell your 
mother, for she wouldn’t like it.” 
Of course he readily promised. 
What a teacher, and what teaching! Within five 
minutes she had lied to him twice; broken a promise 
made by her to, his mother; had encouraged him in 
teasing; and not only had she deceived him herself, 
but made him promise to deceive his mother! ‘God 
pity this poor boy!’ was my involuntary mental ejacu- 
lation. Would thatsuch persons might see what char- 
acters they help to build. E. H. TRarrton. 


DIGGING FOR MONEY. 

The follov. ing is one amusing instance of the readi- 
Ress of even the laziest men to do short spurts of work 
fora sudden fortune that will enable them to eat, drink, 








and lie still all the rest of their days. There are too 
Many luck-danglers in the world, who will do nothing 


till they are convinced it isn’t for honest wages: 


“What are you digging for?” 
Iam digging for money.” 
The news fled—idlers collected. 
.We are told you are digging for money.” 
Well, I aint digging for any thing else.” 
ave you any luck?” 


ie irst-rate luck—pays very well+-you had better take 


_ All doffed their coats and laid hold vigorously for a 
= After throwing out some cart-leads, the question 


se: 
“When did you get any money?” 
“Last Saturday night. 

Why, how much did you get,” 


“Why, that’s rather small.” 

“It’s pretty well—six shillings a day is the price for 
digging cellars, all over the town.” 

The spades dropped, and the loafers disappeared. 
One of these loafers might have been the r who 
said to a lady that had just given him a dollar, “Ah, 
mum, if it hadn’t been for this, I’d been driven to some- 
py des’prit—somethin’ I’ve long feared I’d come to 
at last.” 

“What’s that, poor man?” 

“To wark, mum,” responded the unhappy mF n, with 
a melancholy shake of the head. 


A SONG FOR THE CHILDREN, 
TO SING AND MARCH TO ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 
TUNE,—" Wait for the Wagon."' 
O Santa CLavs! dear Santa Claus! 
The time has almost come 
For you to visit us again, 
From out your Nortbern home. 
Make ready, then, your sleigh so warm, 
Your reindeer fleet of hoof; 
And let us hear their many feet 
Come pattering o’er the roof. 
Chorus.— Ho, then, for Christmas! 
Ho, then, for Christmas! 
Ho, then, for Christmas Day! 
The best of all the year! * 


We hope you know how hard we’ve tried 
To do just what was right, 
Since you were here a year ago, 
(Chat happy Christmas night.) 
d though we sometimes fail, you know, 
At home, or play, or school, 
We're going to try still harder now 
To follow every rule. 
Our mother says we do quite well, 
For children of our size; 
And we never will be cowards, 
And we never will tell lies. 
So, listen, gentle Santa Claus, 
And kindly to us bring 
The presents that we ask you for, 
As merrily we sing. 


Our baby wants a rattle and 
Another pair of socks; 
And we think she’s almost old enough 
To have a set of blocks. 
There’s Johnnie wants some ninepins new. 
And a larger, strong Noah’s ark, 
His animals get broken so, 
And stepped on in the dark. 
And Alec wants some marbles bright, 
All stripes and colors gay ; 
Anda pretty bag to keep them in, 
When he doesn’t want to play. 
A wheelbarrow, and a little spade. 
dig the ground next spring; 
When we go out to grandpapa’s, 
He works like every thing. 
Bring Lulu, please, a big wax doll, 
And a red trunk for her clothes; 
And have her head not made of wax, 
Or the fire will melt her nose. 
She wants a good large paint-box, too; 
And story-books to read; 
We've read the old ones through and through, 
And really are in need. 
Bring something nice for pa and ma, 
For they like Christmas, too; 
And Jane will hang her stocking up, 
In hopes of gifts from you. 
And O, dear Santa Claus, be sure 
Bring candy for each one! 
So, now, good-by; ’tis eight o’clock, 
And we to bed must run. Merry’s Museum. 


$e 
AN UNPLEASANT BEDFELLOW. 

Travellers across the Western plains, have most mag- 
nificent sleeping apartments. Going to bedin them on 
a cloudless night is a simple process. A soft place on 
the ground is selected, the man rolls himself in his 
blanket, and without ceremony takes possession of his 
chamber. It is large and airy, and is said to be healthy— 
to some persons. The heavens make a ceiling over 
him more picturesque and beautiful than any adorned 
by modern frescoing—and the darkness is impenetra- 
ble to observation as walls of plaster. But there are 
some drawbacks. Showers refresh the earth, but they 
rarely refresh man, and the sleeper sometimes finds 
himself soaked to the skin in a wet blanket before 
morning. Occasionally his privacy is broken by visi- 
tors whose desire for companionship is not reciprocated. J 
An emigrant on his way to visit the Rocky Mountains, 
describes one of them: 


“‘We had a troublesome and unwelcome visitor in 
camp on the night of the fourth of July. The wet 
grass, after the shower, probably drove a prairie rattle- 
snake to more comfortable quarters. The first intima- 
tion we had of the vicinity of his snakeship was his 
crawling over one of us in an attempt to effect a lodg- 
ment under some of the blankets. A more disagree- 
able companionship cannot well be imagined, even if 
one has his choice from among all living, moving, 
creeping, flying, running, swimming, and crawling 
things. To assert that any of us felt perfectly easy and 
at home with such a neighbor among us, would be say- 
ing what is not true. For myself, fearing to move lest 
I should molest the reptile, I rolled myself, head and all, 
under my blanket, and lay perfectly quiet until day- 
light. Where the intruder went, no one could tell, and 
we had the very great satisfaction of seeing no more of 
him. Very frequently, on the great prairies, a man 
wakes up in the morning and finds that he has hada 
rattlesnake for a sleeping partner; but there is one ex- 
cellent trait in the character of these reptiles—they nev- 
er bie unless disturbed, and will get out of the way as 
soon as possible, except in the month of August, when 
they are said to be blind, and will snap at any and 
every thing they may hear about them.” 


~2> 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERS. 
Among the Premiums we have offered this year are a 
few that are unusual, and remarkably liberal. As some 
of our subscribers wish the propositions expressed more 
definitely than they have been expressed in our Premi- 
um List, we do so below. We will give 


A Beautiful Gold Watch, which we will warrant 
equal in al! respects to any Gold Watch sold in the 
stores at retail for fifty dollars, to any old subscriber 
who will send us thirty new names, with the payment 
of $1,50 in advance for each of them and $25 in cash. 
Or in other words, any subscriber who wishes this as a 
Premium, will be allowed E1guty Cents towards the 
payment of its cost, fot*each new name, paid for in ad- 
vance, which he may sefid. 

A $55 Sewing Machine.—To any subscriber wish- 
ing this Premium, we will allow ONE DOLLAR towards 
the payment of the $55, which it costs, for EACH NEW 
NAME, with $1,50 paid in advance, which he may send. 
After getting all the subscribers it seems possible for 
him to secure, he can send in cash the balance that is 
necessary to make up the $55 for the Machine. 

Smith’s Celebrated Parlor Organs. Price $175. 
—Any subscriber wishing it as a Premium, will be al- 
lowed ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
towards the payment of the $175, which it costs, for 
EACH NEW NAME, With $1,50, paid in advance, which 
he may send. After getting all the subscribers i seems 
possible for him to secure, he can send in cash the bal- 
ance that is necessary to make up the $175 for the in- 











‘Pour dollars and a halt.” 





Peerless Cooking Stove.—The price of this stove 
is $50. Any -ubscriber wishing it, will be allowed 
ONE DOLLAR towards the payment of the $50, for 
each new name, with $1,50 paid in advance, which he 
may send. 

Subscribers proposing to endeavor to secure either a 
Gold Watch, a Sewing Machine, or an Organ, had bet- 
ter say so, when they forward the first new names they 
— Send names and money as fast as you get 
them. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt P 
The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
be has paid for his Oompanion, 
Vo other receipt is given, 


—_—_—- 





For the Companion. 
ON THE OCEAN. 

Jack was only twelve years old, yet he was going to 
sea on a three years voyage. 

His little sister, “wee Maggie,” as he called her 
begged him to take her cat to remember her by, which 
was very self-denying on her part, as she valued it more 
than she did her monthly rose or her canary bird, and 
those were all the treasures she had in the world. 

Jack wasn’t sure the captain would be willing, but 
when asked, he consented at once, and said he would 
call her Dragon, after his ship. 

So one fine morning Jack kissed his mother and sis- 
ter, and taking puss under his arm, turned his back on 
home for three long years. 

The last thing Maggie did, was to put a cup of milk 
in the corner for Dragon, and she sat on the floor and 
stroked her all the time she was eating it. 

She cried when they had gone, but whether for Jack 
or the cat, she hardly knew—she rather thought it was 
for both. 

Jack cried, too, but he would have been very much 
ashamed if any one had seen him. 

The first thing puss did on beard the ship, was torun 
up into the rigging, and the captain and all the crew 
were not able to get. her down again; but as soon as 
she began to smell cooking going on, she came of her 
own accord. 

It was only to get into new trouble, however, for she 
alighted within three feet of Neptune, the captain’s 
dog, and a pitched battle ensued. Both retired from 
the field severely wounded, but they made it up, and 
were devoted friends ever after. 

Jack, who was fond of making verses, promised 
Maggie that he would write a poem about Dragon; so 
one night, as he was lying in his hammock wide awake, 
with puss purring beside him, he thought out three 
verses, and the next day put them on paper. Would 
you like to see them? 

Dragon the cat, she sat aloft, 
Close under a snow-white sail, 
And the last thing seen by the men on shore, 
Was the wave of her sable tail. 
Puss wiped her eyes, as she bade farewell 
To the spires and State-house dome, 
For she was a lover of rats and mice, 
And remarkably fond of home. 


But she learned to love, like a sailor good, 
The dash of the ocean blue— 

She watched the fishes, and sharks, and whales, 
And the birds that round them flew. 


Three weeks after, he added this verse: 
On the skipper’s shoulder she loved to sit, 
As he dozed and smoked cigars ;— 


She climbed the rigging, she raced the deck, 
And played with the jolly tars. 


The truth was that the skipper smoked a black pipe, 
which shows that poets cannot be relied upon as his- 
torians. 

About this time they put into Liverpool for coal and 
provisions, and there was so much confusion that ail 
Jack’s poetic fancies were put to flight, and he was 
quite unable to recall them again, so I shall be obliged 
to tell you the rest myself. 


gon overboard. 


from the Humane Society. 


sparrow for Maggie. 
his mother. 


. 


buy Dragon for a ragout. 
ting, the ship sailed into Boston harbor. 
er had said to each other a dozen times apiece. 


ago.” 


When within three days sail of Java, there was a vio- 
lent storm, and a great wave came and washed Dra- 
She would inevitably have been 
drowned, had not Neptune sprang in and rescued her, 
for which act of gallantry he never received a medal 


The storm abated after a while, as storms almost 
always do, and they reached Java, where Jack bought a 
At China he purchased a fan for 


On the return voyage, they touched on the coast of 
France, and a French cook came aboard and wanted to 


At last, one summer evening, just as the sun was set- 
“Jack will be home to-night,” Maggie and her moth- 
“ But,” 


added Maggie, “I suppose the poor cat is dead long 


No sooner had she uttered the words, than she heard a 


through lanes and thoroughfares, puss had found her 
way home from the wharf, after roaming the world 
such a long time. 
She rubbed herself against Maggie and her mother, 
which was her way of saying ‘“How-do-you-do?” and 
then ran to the corner where she had eaten milk three 
years ago. It was half an hour before Jack came. 
“How you’ve grown!” exclaimed his mother. 
“How brown you are!”’ said Maggie; then they all 
talked, and laughed, and were very happy indeed. 
“Maggie,” said Jack, “your cat has preached me a 
great many sermons.” 
“Sermons?” said Maggie. 
“Yes; I have been in rough company sometimes, and 
have often felt tempted to do wrong things; but when 
I looked at puss, she reminded me of home, and I’d 
think, ‘What would mother and Maggie say? That 
thought saved me.” 
This is the last verse of Jack’s poem: 
And when once more, with all sails set, 
Our good ship homeward sped, 
Dragon sat perched upon the prow, 
Like a graven figure-head. 
RutH CHESTERFIELD. 
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OLD SANTA CLAUS. 
Old Santa Claus sat all alone in his den, 
With his leg crossed over his knee; 
With a comical twinkle in each of his eyes, — 
For a funny old fellow was he. 


He had been busy the whole day long, 
In filling his pack with toys; 

He had bushels of nuts and dozens of pies 
To give to the girls and boys. 





There were dolls for the girls and whips for the boys, 
And soldiers on “ful! dress parade,” 

And bureaus and trunks for Dolly’s new clothes; 
All these in his pack are displayed. 


Of sweetmeats and candy, in rings, hearts and twists, 
He had furnished a plentiful store; 

While dates, figs, and prunes, and raisins and grapes 
Hung up on a peg by the door. 


“I am almost ready,’’ said he, at last, 
‘‘And Christmas is almost here; 

But one thing more—I must write a few lines 
For each of the children this year.” 


\ So he clapped his specs on his little round nose, 
And seizing the stump of a pen, 

He wrote more letters in one little hour 
Than you ever could read in ten. 


And on Christmas eve, when all were in bed, 
Right down the wide chimney he flew, 
And stretching the stocking-leg out at the top, 
He clapped in this letter for you. M.A. 8. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





























Cross Word Enigma. 


My first is in Handsome, but not in Plain. 
My second in Harness, but not in Rein. 
My third in Scholar, but not in Pupil. 
My fourth in Dollar, but not in Nickel. 
My fifth in Little, but not in Small. 

My sixth in Rise, but not in Fall. 

My seventh in Month, but not in Day. 
My eighth in June, but not in May. 

My ninth in Weeks, but not in Year. 

My whole is two words we often hear. 


Iam of Neptune’s realm the King, 

Vast stores of wealth to men [ bring; 
Behead me once, I still have health,— 
A richer store by far than wealth; 
Behead me twice, I’m then a drink 
Which leads young men to ruin’s brink 


4. 


Find words sautyine. 1. To enclose. 2. A round build- 
ing. 3. A malicious fairy. 4. Tosubdue. 5. To goin. 
The initials form a word that we all do, the finals show 
what we do it on. 

5. 


My second, which, by the way, I ho ou have, took m 
first after using my whole at dinner. ins ’ 


6. 
Nine less ten 
With fifty twice told, 
Is what many feel 
When they are growing old. 


7. 


Straight as an arrow, swift as the lightning, and bright as 
a sunbeam, I take my flight to the uttermost parts of the 
earth 

8. 


Two small words in one united, 
Full of meaning, quaint and old, 

Uttered often by the parting, 

. Constitute my name and whole. 


Often pressing invitations 
Are repeated o’er and o’er, 
To call in and do my second, 
As you pass the merchant’s store. 


And my /irst, if loved and practised 
Here, a mansion will secure 

In the Kingdom of our Father, 
With the holy, just, and pure. 

Conundrums. 


What is that which belongs to yourself, and yet is used by, 
every one of your acquaintances more than by yourself? 
Your name. 

What contaths more feet in winter than in summer? A 
skating rink. 

What should a man do when his boots leak? Take to his 
pumps, of course. 

When may we presume that a man is very hungry? 
When he will devour books 

Why is a manin the hold of aship like a chicken ina 
shell? Because he couldn’t get out but for the hatch. 

What is the difference between charity and a tailor? 
The first covers a multitude of sins; the second a multitude 
of sinners. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 








strument. 


in the doorway. 


familiar ‘‘meou,” and looking up, there stood Dragon 
Through highways and by-ways 


1. Cornwall. 5. Match-less. 

2. Clinton. 6. Kingefisher. 

3. Jonathan, 7. Trifling-tirting. 
4. Wheel, 
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YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 





TERMS. 

The price of the enlarged paper to be issued on the lst of 
January, 1869, will be $1.50 in advance. 

Any person sending his own name, and the name of a new 
subscribes, can have two copies for $2.60, payment in ad- 
vance. 

No premiums given in this case. 

A person sending his own name, and the name of two new 
subscribers can have three copies for $3.50, payment in ad- 
vance. 

No premiums given in this case, 


For the Companion. 


A PLEASANT AMUSEMENT FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS. 

The most pleasant and intellectual amusement we 
have recently met is a poetical puzzle, somewhat simi- 
lar to Shouting Proverbs. 

It also resembles a favorite fireside pastime called 
Capping Verses. 

In Capping Verses, one of a social circle makes a 
quotation from some poet, and the person who sits at 
his right hand follows in a quota'ion that begins with 
the letter of the alphabet with which the‘former quota- 
tion ended. The third quotation begins with the letter 
that ended the second. In like manner each member 
of the circle in turn makes a quotation. For example: 

lst quotation: ‘He does well who does his best.”” 

2d: ‘The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 

3d: “Every kind thought, like a bird, flies to thee.’’ 

Here it will be seen that the letter that ends the first 
selection begins the second, and the letter that ends the 
second begins the third. This is a simple but a very 
entertaining play. The confusion of those who are 
obliged to hesitate or to make awkward quotations is 
very amusing, and a striking and brilliant quotation is 
always pleasing. 

The poetical puzzle to which we referred is a severer 
test of one’s knowledge of books and powers of memo- 
ry than Capping Verses or Shouting Proverbs. 

A circle is formed, and one of the number, common- 
ly the most literary, is sent from the room. 

Those remaining select a line or a couplet of poetry, 
and assign the first word of the selection to one of their 
number, the second word to the next person on the 
right, and in like manner to all. 

When a word has been assigned, the one to whom it 
is given must endeavor to recall a passage of poetry 
containing the word. When all of the selection has 
been assigned, and each member of the circle has re- 
called a passage containing the word that has fallen to 
him, the person who has been sent from the room i 
summoned, and he must try to guess the first selection 
by hearing the quotations, containing the separate 
words, made in the order in which the words occur. 

If the quotations be many, and some of them unfa- 
miliar, he will need a pencil to bring them in their or- 
der readily before his mind. 

Suppose the selection to be the following, from Swift: 

“No poet ever sweetly sung, 
Unless he were, like Phabus, young.’”’ 
lst quotation: “For them no more the blazing hearth shall 


burn, 
Nor busy housewife ply her evening care.”’ 
Gray—The Elegy. 
2d: “No poet wept him; but the page 
Of narrative sincere, 
That tells his name, his worth, his age, 
Is wet with Anson's tear; 
And tears, by bards or heroes shed, 
Alike immortalize the dead."’ 
Cowper—The Castaway. 
3d: “O ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay.” 
Moore—Lalla Rookh,. 
4th: ‘How sweet/y,’ said the trembling maid, 
Of her own gentle voice afraid, 
‘How sweet/y do the moonbeams smile 
To-night upon yon leaty isle!’ ”’ 
6th: “By fairy handa their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dire is sung.” 
Collins— Ode, referring to the slain at Fontenoy. 
6:h: ‘‘Never was nymph inspired to rhyme, 
Unless like Venus, in her prime.”’ 
7th: “Did this in Cesar seem ambitious? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious, 
And sure he is an honorable man.”’ 
Shakespeare—Julius Cesar. 
8th: “Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bes'owed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts.”’ 
Longfellow — Arsenal at Springfield. 
9th: “Like ships that sailed for sunny isles, 
But never came to shore.” 
10th: “The isles of Greece! The isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose and ?hahus sprung, 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set.’"’ 
Byron—Greek Song. 
llth: “O, there's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream.” 


Lalla Rookh. 


Swift. 


Anon. 


Moore. 


In an unfamiliar selection, like the one given above, 
where the true quotation does not easily suggest itself, 
the questioner may find the real words by requesting 
each member to repeat a second quotation containing 
his word. By comparing the first and second quota- 
tions, the word given to each will readily appear. For 
example: 
2d quotation, first word: “Most poets have no character at 

all.” Anon, 
2d quotation, 2d word: “And there stood my table, and, see, 
the young poet 
Scored his lines on the wall, and his pen was a coal.” 
Beranger. 

By comparing the second quotation, containing the 
first word, with the first quotation, it will be seen that 
the word no occurs in each, and by comparing the sec- 
ond quotation with the second, that the prominent 
word poet is found in each. ‘ 

Should any of the circle be unable to recall passages 
of poetry containing their words, they q@ay usually 
find them by referring to the Unabridged Dictionaries, 
Worcester’s contains the finest possible collection of 
poetic passages, illustrating the use of most of the 
words in the language. 

No one can join in this pleasing diversion without 
becoming more intelligent, or without feeling more 
ambitious to be better acquainted with the beauties of 
the English tongue. To be able to make a ready quo- 
tation fiom the best writers is no ordinary nor idle ac- 
complish ment. 

A text of Scripture may be used instead of a passage 





of poetry, asa selection, and the quotations, contain- 
ing the words of the selection, be made from the Bible. 
In this profitable recreation, the Concordance would 
prove an assistance, though an intelligent youth ought, 
in mest cases, io be independent of such help. 

H. B. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Tae Famrity Doctor; or, Mrs. Barry’s Bourbon. Pub- 
lished by Henry Hoyt, 9 Cornhill. 

A narrative, written in the interest of Christianity and 
temperance. It is instinct with life, and once begun, no 
one will Jay it aside until he has seen the end of the ‘‘Fami- 
ly Doctor’s’’ history. Beautifully illustrated. 

Tue Governor's Parpown: or, The Bridge of Sighs. Pub- 
lished by A. F. Graves, 20 Cornhill. 

This is the second of the ‘‘Woodbine Series,’ by Mrs. Mad- 
eline Leslie, and is the story of a boy rescued from vagrancy 
and sin by the agenéy of a mission school. It is well told, 
timple and natural in its incidents, and cannot fail to inter- 
est and influence the reader. 

Do Goop Linrary. Published hy Presbyterian Publica- 
tion Committee. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nine new copyrighted books, each with two original illus- 
trations, designed for readers of from seven to twelve years 
of age. The stories are written by Martha Farquarson, au- 
thor of “The Shannon,” etc., and are enclosed in a neat 
pasteboard box. 





Dotty DiImPLe ouT WEsrT. 

The ‘Little Prudy” books are so widely known and 80 ea- 
gerly sought after, that the bare announcement of another 
of the series is all that is necessary to ensure a demand for it. 
Sypyige ADRIANCE: or. Trying the World. By Amanda 

Douglas, author of ‘‘In Trust,” “Stephen Dane,’ etc., etc. 

A story of love and pride—the best book Miss Douglas has 
yet written. 

Tue Litr_e SPANIARD; or, Old Jose’s Grandson. By May 

Mannering. 

Another of the “Helping Hand” series, which have been 
80 popular on t of their healthful moral tone. 

Published by Lee & Shepard, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, ‘ 











VARIETY. 





THE CHICKEN’S MISTAKE. 
A little downy chicken, one day, 
Ask’d leave to go on the water, 
Where she saw a duck with her brood at play, 
Swimming and splashing about her. 


Indeed, she began to fret and cry, 
When her mother wouldn't let her; 

“If the ducks can swim there, why can’t I? 
Are they any bigger or better?’ 


Then the old hen answered, ‘Listen to me, 
And hush your foolish talking; 

Just look at your feet, and you will see 
They were only made for walkiog.”’ 


But chicky wistfully eyed the brook, 
And didn’t half believe her; 

For she seemed to say, by a knowing look, 
“Such stories couldn't deceive her.” 


And as her mother was scratching the ground, 
She muttered, lower and lower 

“] know I can go there and not be drowned, 
And so | think I'll show her.”’ 


Then she made a plunge where the stream was deep, 
But saw too late her blunder; 

For she had hardly time to peep, 
Ere her foolish head went under, 


And now 1 hope her fate will show 
The child my story reading, 

That those who are older sometimes know 
What you will do well in heeding. 


That each content in his place should dwell, 
And envy not his brother; 

And any part that is acted well 
Is just as good as another. 


For we all have our proper ephere below, 
And this is a truth worth knowing, 

You will come to grief, if you try to go 
Where you never were made for going. 


ADVANTAGE OF A WOODEN LEG. 


This story illustrates both the blundering haste of 
some army surgeons and thedroll comfort that a brave 
fellow can get even out of “Irish” philosophy: 


A seaman on board a man-of-war had both his legs 
broken by the bursting of a bomb on the deck in the 
midst of a battle. He was taken below, and his case 
was seon examined by the surgeon. The surgeon de 
cided that the right leg could be saved, but that the left 
one was so badly fractured that it must comeoff. The 
next morning, heing occupied himself with the cases of 
some of the officers, he sent two of his assistants to 
perform the amputation. They, some how or other, 
made a mistake, and took off the right leg—which in 
this case was the wrong one. 

The surgeon, when he came to see what had been 
done, was much incensed against the assistants, as was 
also the seaman himself. The latter, however, declared 
that he would not submit to another amputation, but 
would take his chance with the wreck ot a leg which re- 
mained to him, and live or die as fate might determine. 

Contrary to the surgeon’s predictions, he got well. 
The left leg recovered and became as serviceable as 
ever. He had a wooden leg made to replace the other. 

Some time afterward he was in another battle. A 
shot came from the enemy’s ship, and, sweeping the 
deck, struck our seaman and took off his wooden leg. 
He seized hold of the capstan to steady himself, and as 
soon as he had recovered a little from the shock, and 
the astonishment of seeing the splinters of his wooden 
limb flying over the side, he snapped his fingers, say- 





1ng,— 

‘How lucky it is for me now that those blundering 
fellows took off the leg they did! For if they had 
taken off the other one I should not now have had any 
leg at all.” R 

a oo 
FIREFLIES OF JAMAICA. 


The fireflies of Jamaica emit so brilliant a light, that 
a dozen of them, enclosed within an inverted glass 
tumbler, will enable a person to read or write in the 
night-time without the least difficulty. Indeed, it is an 
expedient to which many resort. These flies are in 
size as large a8 a common hive-bee, and thev are per- 
fectly harmless. Tbeir appearance in unusual numbers 
acts as a thermometer to the natives; and itis an un- 
questionable indication of approaching rain. 

To travellers they afford, even on the darkest nights, 
sufficient light to guide: their footsteps with the great- 
est safety. The light which they send forth is in every 
respect equal to that of the purest diamond; and hence 
the Creole coquettes frequently insert a few of them, 
confined in pods of gauze, in their hair and parts of 
their dress, in the same manner as actresses avail them- 
selves of the paste jeweller’s art. 


+ 





NEAR the village of M. there lived a farmer who en- 
gaged a son of the Emerald [sle to work forhim. One 
morning in the spring Pat was sent to harrow a piece 





of ground. He had not worked long before all the 
teeth—except two or three—came out of the harrow. 
After a while the farmer went out into the field to see 
how Pat proceeded, and asked him how he liked har- 
rowing. ‘0,’ replied Pat, “it goes a bit smouther now 
since the pegs are out.” 


+o 


TOUCHING INSTANCE OF CHILDISH DE- 
VOTION. 

Three children in New Brunswick got astray. One 
was about six years of age, the others four and three. 
It was a wild revion, and io wild weather, and at the 
edge of night. From signs, it seems that the six sears 
old soon felt sure there was no hope of their being 
found, or finding themselves that night, and so it took 
measures at once for the safe keeping of its little ones. 
Putting them in the most sheltered nook it could find, 
it then stripped away the most of its own garments to 
put on them, and set out to gather dry seaweed and 
brush to cover them up and defend them. Quite a 
quantity of this had been gathered and piled about the 
babes into a sort of a nest, and there they Jay when the 
people found them, still alive; but the six year old 
matron and martyr lay out on the shore, dead of the 
cold—lay beside the last pile of brush it had been able 
to gather, but was not able to bring in. 








BLOW HANGING BUT SORE DEATH. 


“Doctor,” exc'!aimed a waggish son of temperance to 
a well known doctor who was passing by the post-office; 
“Doctor, how long will it take hanging to produce 
death ?” 

“Twenty or thirty minutes,” replied the doctor, paus- 
ing: “but why do you ask?” 

“O, because last night I saw a man hang for twomor- 
tal hours and isn’t dead yet.” 

“You did!’ exclaimed the doctor, emphatically. “I 
haven’t heard a word of this yet. Where did the man 
hang?” 

“He was hanging around an ale shop on Pearl Street,” 
replied the wag. 





GENERAL WOLFE. 


Gen. Wolfe invited a Scotch officer to dine with 
him; the same day he was also invited by some brother 
Officers. 

“You must excuse me,” said he to them, “I am al- 
ready engaged to Wolfe.” 

A smart young ensign observed, “‘He might as well 
have expressed himself with more respect, and said 
Gen. Wolie.” . 

“Sir,” said the Scotch officer; with great prompti 
tude, ‘“‘we never say Gen. Alexander, or Gen. Cesar.” 

Wolfe, who was within hearing, by a low bow to the 
Scotch officer, acknowledged the pleasure he felt at the 
high compliment. 


PRONOUNCE THEM. 

The organs of speech of young people are said to be 
very flexible. We propose exercise for them in pro- 
nouncing the following names of Russian towns. A 
traveller says,— 

‘“‘He passed through Kolpinskaia, Ouschkinskaia, 
Tehondoskaia, Volkhooskaia, Mainvisheskaia, Bour- 
gurnskaia, Okouloviskaia, Zarebchenkeskia, Reschchil- 
kooskaia, Paadsulne!chookaia. Wales is nothing to 
Russia for hard names. 

ea a 


TOO MUCH OF A BAD THING. 


English tourists in Treland soon discover that the 
length of Irish miles constantly recurs to their observa- 
tion; eleven Irish miles being equal to about fourteen 
English. A stranger one day complained of the bar- 
barous condition of the road in a particular district; 
“True,” suid a native, “but if the quality of it be rath- 
er infairior, we give good measure of it, any how.” 


+a 
+e 


BAD MANNERS. 

A baby elephant, which was at Gallatin, Tenn., the 
other dav, followed his keeper into «a saloon, filled his 
trunk with all the ice in the establishment, afterwards 
emptied the sugar bowl on the counter of its contents, 
and finally finished his meal by devouring a bushel of 
peaches behind the counter. 


or 


AN electric alarm lock has recently been invented in 
Paris, by two young mechanics, Duve and Lemaire. The 
introduction of any kind of key except the true one 
1aises a lever, completes the eleetric circuit, and sets 
the alarm bell ringing. When the master key is intro- 
duced the lever is not raised, and the alarm is silent. 
The battery is of a cheapand simple form, and it is 
asserted, will work fer along time without requiring 
supervision. 


THE report of the committee on swine at the Hub- 
bardston ( Mass.) town cattle-show was as follows: 

“No ewine to-day, not even one; 
We know not what it means; 

We hope that those who slight these shows 
Will get no pork and beans! 

No swine to-day—O, what a pity! 
And five old men on the committee!” 


“Is there any thing for George Hogden ?” inquired a 
young man the other day, at the New York post office. 

“Nothing, sir.” 

Three days did George ask for aletter. Thelastday, 
happening to watch the clerk, he suddenly.cried,— 

“Look ’ere, I say! You're looking among the 
haitches, and my name begins with a ho!” 


In the sleeping-cars on the railroad from St. Peters- 
burgh to Moscow, over the washbowls is placed a no- 
tice to the effect, that for the use cf a towel tive copakes 
are charged; for soap, fifteen copakes, but water is sup- 
plied gratis. So, for about twenty cents, the traveller 
can have the privilege, if he wishes it, of using every 
body’s towel and soap. 


CARRIER pigeons, as a means of communicating in- 
telligence, seem to be exciting as much attention in 
England as in France. Six pigeons were recently re- 
leased at a distance of one hundred and eighty miles 
from London, and returned to their homes, at that 
place, in a little over three hours and a half, or at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour. 


“Tue sound of your hammer,” says Franklin, “at 
five in the morning or at night, heard by a creditor, 
makes him easy six months longer; but if he sees you 
at a billiard table, or hears your voice in a tavern when 
you should be at work, he will send for his money the 
next day.” 


At one of the ragged schools in Ireland, a clergyman 
asked the question: iV 

“What is holiness?” ott 

A poor Irish convert, in dirty, tattered rags, jumped 
up and said,— 

“Plase your riverence, it’s to be clane inside.” 


A CLERGYMAN being requested to address a weary 
meeting at a late hour, won the hearts of the audience 
by saying, “‘‘Speech is silvern; silence is golden.’ I 
don’t happen to have any small change for you this 
evening, and so will let you off with the gold!” 


An Upper Canada paper boasts that there is in that 
province a young lady twenty-three years old, who is 
seven feet and seven inches in height, and who weighs 
three hundred and seventy pounds. 


Fo.iow God and the direc'ions of. His Word, wher- 


ever they may lead you. The Lord may lead you round, 
but He will lead you right. 
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Great Sale of 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ 
CLOTHING? 


J. WALTER READ, 


Determined to reduce stock, has 


Marked Down 


the prices on a large portion of his READY-MApDR 
CLOTHING FOR YOUTHS AND BOYS, without regarg 
to cost. 

A good Suit or an Overcoat can now be bought fo 
very little money, and purchasers are assured of bargain 
which they have only to call and be convined of. 


The above is no humbug, but a positive sale of 
desirable goods. 


As usual, Clothing made to Order 


For Gentlemen, Youth and Boys, 
IN THE BEST STYLE. 


NEW STORE, 
No. 17 Sumnrer Street, 
OPPOSITE TRINITY CHURCH. 
Boston, Nov. 16, 1868. 58-lw 





81X NEW SERIES 
—or— 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


% 

PICTURES AND STORIES OF ANIMALS. By Mrs. SAxBony 
TENNRY. Compiete in Six Volumes—the whole ccntap 
ing five hundred wood engravings. 

First Vol. QUADRUPEDS. 

Second Vol _BIRDS. 

Thira Vol. FISHES AND REPTILES. 

fourth Vol. BEES, BUTTERFLIES, | TC. 

Fifth Vol. SEA SHELLS AND RIVER SHELLS. 

Sixth xe. SEA URCHINS, STAR-FISHES, JELLY-FISH. 

, Etc. 

16mo, fancy cleth. Price, 90 cents per volume. 

This isthe most beautiful series of books «n Natural History 
ever published inthiscountry. Illustrated by five hundred ele 
gant and accurate wood engravings of Animais, Birds, etc. 

II. 

HOME STORIES: SECOND SERTES. By T. S. ARTHUR. } 
pew volumes, elegantly illustrateu, pus ap su @ coe Case, 
per vol., $l. 

THE PEACEMAKER. 

NOT ANYTHING FOR PEACE. 

AFTER A SHADOW, 

“In the princely mansions of the Atlantic merchants, and in 
the rude log cabins of the backwoodsmen, the name of Arthur 
ise —* known = Se yf friend of virtue. 

“The most popular of all_ our American writers of dom 
stories.""— Godey's Lady's Book. . — 


Ill. 
THE VIOLET STORIES. 12 elegant miniature volumes, simi- 
lar to * The Rosebud Stories,”’ with 40 illustrations, made 


especially for this series. All bouad in fancy cloth. 32mo, 
25 cls. per volume. IV 


LITTLE ROSY'S TRAVELS. 6 elegant miniature volumes, 
beauufully illustrated, similar to “The Pet Lamb Swries.” 
Price, 25 cents per volume. 

Vv. 

LITTLE BESSIE‘'S COUNTRY STORIES. 6 volumes, elegant 
ly illustrated, similar to ‘Little Amy’s Sturies."* Price, 
25 cts. per vol. 

VI. 
A NEW EDITION, ELEGANTLY tLLUSTRATED, OF THE OLD 
IT 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH STORIES, in 8 volumes, 16mo. 
Embracing Glimpses of the Past, Alice Bender, The 
Fortune-Teller, Puilip and his Garden, The Flower of 
Innocence, é.c., etc. 9) cts. per volume. 


Vil. 
NEW YORK. 
A NEW VOLUME OF THE SPECTACLE SERIES FOR 
YOUNG EYES 


y Sarah W. Lander. One volume, 
16mo, ei:eganuy illustraid. Price, $1. 





NEW EDITIONS 
OF OUR 


Standard Juveniles, 


All Elegantly Illustrated. 


ROLLO’S TOUR IN EUROPE. 10 volumes. 90 cts. each. 
ABBOrT’S AMERICAN HISTORY. 8 volumes, $1 25 each, 
THE SPECTACLE SERIES. 8 volumes. $1 each. 

THE ROLLU BOOKS. l4 volumes’ 65cents each. 
WALTER'S TOUR IN THE EAST. 6 vols. 90 cts. each 
THE DOVE SYORIES. 6 volum:s, 80 cts. each. 

THE HOOLIE STORIES. 6 vols. 50 cts. each. 

THE BRIGHTHOPE SERIES. 5 volumes, 80 cents each. 
THE SUNNYSIDE SERIES. 3 volumes. 80 cents each 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 


— 498 aud 500 Broadway, New York, 
52—lw 





“One of the best Agricultural periodicals in the country.” 
(Boston Journal. 


New England Farmer. 
1869. VOLUME XXIV. 1869. 
ADVANCE TrRus—Weekly, $2 50. Monthly, $1 50. 
Liberal Premiums for new subscribers. Send stamp for cit 
cular and specimen. 
32—4w R. P. EATON & CO., Boston, Mass. 








$50. $50 


We are now furnishing our FOUR OCTAVE PORTABLE 
ORGAN for $59 each! FIVE OCTAVE, DOUBLE REED, 
FIVE STOPS, CARVED AND PANELLED CASE, $ 25! 
Other styles at pr: portionate prices. See NEW ILLUSTRAT 
ED CATALOGUE, just issued, with announcements of NEW 
INVENTIONS, NEW STYLES OF ORGANS, and RE- 
DUCED PRICES, which will be sent free to every appli: 
cant. The Mason Hamlin Organs were awarded the Medal 
at the Paris Exposition, and are recommended by musicians 

enerally as unequalled. The MASON & HAMLIN IMPROV ED 

OX HUMANA, a new invention, produces effects of mat 
vellous beauty. Address MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
154 Tremont Sireet, Boston. 49-40 


A MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 








. 
Maple Leaves 
Is the Cheapest Paper Published. 


Each number contains SIXTEEN QUARTO PAGES, and its 
maiter 1s varied and interesting, and peculiarly suited to rv - 
homes. Every one may find something to suit his or ber taste 3 
its entertaining columns, which are a melange of Stories, Poe’ 
ry, Puzzles, Agricultural and Scientific Articles, Usetul Recipe 
Ornamental Art, etc., etca and every number i» finely illustra‘e 
It is issued about the first of each month, and is sent res 
to subscribers for 


Only Twenty-five Cents a Year. 


A fine list of valuable premiums is offered to those who 3 
getupcluds. Specimen copits sent on receipt of stemp ei 
postage. Send twenty-five cents and get the paper tor 4 ‘ 
a ber not regret it. Address O. A. KRUOKRBACH, 

4 w 


102 Nassau St, New Yow 
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